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44 Frederic D. Allen. 

'lying exhausted, a pitiable burden in — of — (her husband's) arm, 
but nevertheless still breathing, tho' but faintly, she longs to look 
on the sun's rays.' The trouble has been that (/unveova-a has been 
connected with KaCwtp, not with o/tws. 



SUSPICIONS ABOUT " S ATURNI AN." 1 

I. Nobody tells us that " Saturnian " was the only verse form known 
to early Romans, or that all early Italic verses are necessarily Satur- 
nians. This has been often assumed (thus Teuffel ; so too Keller, 
who inclines to jumble everything together, and stir it into one pot). 

II. We are certain that the following are " Saturnians " because we 
are told so by ancients, (i) Naevius's Bellum Punicum (fragments). 
(2) The verse, " Malum dabunt Metelli, etc." (3) Four fragments of tri- 
umphal inscriptions quoted as Saturnians by grammarians. Further- 
more, we may reasonably infer (from close similarity of structure) that 
the fragments of Livius Andronicus's Odussia are Saturnians, and 
likewise the Scipio epitaphs and a few other inscriptions. But as to 
these last, it is conceivable that the metre is composite, and that they 
contain some verses which would not have been called Saturnians. 
I don't think this very likely, however. 

III. The Saturnian belongs to a definite period of time. This time 
was about 250-150 (but more especially 250-200) b.c. Nothing can 



1 These notes were found among Professor Allen's papers with the following 
letter : 
My dear Professor Marsh : 

I have jotted down very hastily my little notions about the Saturnian. These imaginings 
have been floating, off and on, in my mind for years, and gradually have taken on a certain 
coherency. I gave utterance to some of them in a review in the Classical Review (vol. viii, 
pp. 58 ff.) a year or two ago, but never have tried till now to formulate them connectedly. 
Please understand now that I don't give them out as anything more than a sort of temporary 
theory, which is still on its probation in my own mind, and which I don't put forward as a 
universal solvent for all the difficulties of the question. I may give it up entirely on further 
consideration. As I have no other copy, and may find this useful as a memorandum, I will 
ask you to return it to me by and by. very faithfully yours, 

[189?] Frederic D. Allen. 
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be shown to be older than this. The Scipio epitaph "Cornelius 
Lucius Scipio Barbatus," has been incautiously cited as belonging to 
about 290. The painted inscription is of this time. But it is obvi- 
ous that the Saturnian epitaph is younger than the epitaph of the 
son, because it has younger grammatical forms. It is an after- 
thought, and was cut many years later : I should guess about 200 
b.c. — The epitaph of the son (" Hone oino ploirume ") may be of 
about 250. Its subject was censor 258. But here, too, we have a 
painted and a cut inscription. The two could be hardly synchronous. 
So in all probability the painted inscription only was put on the sar- 
cophagus at the time of burial, and the other was added later — let us 
say about 225. As to the verses from triumphal tablets — the tri- 
umphs commemorated were in two cases about 190 B.C., the others 
are unknown. So we get as the earliest known " Saturnians" Livius 
Andronicus's Latin Odyssey. The beginnings of the Saturnian are 
therefore the beginnings of Latin literature, and in all probability 
Andronicus himself invented 1 the verse, and set it agoing. I guess 
that he himself composed the oldest Scipio epitaph (Hone oino). 

IV. I incline more to the old view, that this verse is quantitizing, 
with the rhythm \j_ j_ \j_ j_ ^j_ j_ w | _/. w. j_ \j_ _/. \j (and divers 
variations) than to the new, that it is accentuating, with the normal 
form x7 '-' — ww — w, etc. {consul cinsor aidilis). 

The latter theory requires us to assume many variations, which 
have little unity ; and it requires us to read facile fdcteis superdses 
with three syllables between ictuses, etc. On the other hand, on the 
quantitizing theory there are difficulties of quantity, and we have to 
take many final short syllables as long, and must take refuge in theo- 
ries that the rules of quantity were different, etc. I assign some 
weight also to the statements of metrical writers, who may have had 
some tradition of the rhythm. — I admit freely that the earlier indige- 
nous verse of Romans was accentual. 

V. I suspect that the name Saturnian came thus : that there were 
parts of the Salian hymns called "uersus Saturnii" (we know of 
" uersus Iunonii," " Mineruii," etc. ; Festus, p. 3) : that these were accen- 
tual verses, but that they had a certain rhythm, which Livius took as 



1 " Invented," that is, in the sense explained below. 
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the foundation of his new quantitizing {ox partly quantitizing) verse. 
Livius was a Greek ; he introduced quantitizing verse in his dramatic 
metres, — why should he not have introduced it in his epic attempt? 
I find it a priori much more likely that he should have tried to 
quantitize here (neglecting in part word-accent) than that he should 
have undertaken an accentual sort of versification, after the fashion of 
the indigenous Roman hymns, etc. (which must have seemed rude and 
formless to him). — His Odyssey gave this verse a vogue, which lasted 
until Ennius introduced dactylic hexameters in Latin. Under influ- 
ence of it (and Naevius's Bellum Punicuni) various epitaphs and 
laudatory inscriptions were composed and cut during this period. 

VI. In brief, then, I suspect that certain parts of the accentual 
Salian hymns, addressed to Saturn, had a rhythm like 

The queen was in her parlor eating bread and honey, 

of which we might find some exemplification in accentuating verses 
like 

a 1 a n 1 n 

duisque duonam salutem ualiludinemque, 

n 1 a 11 1 it 

quod populus Albanus hominesqu' Albani; J 

and that Livius took this rhythm, and tried to compose in it verses 
more or less in the Greek fashion, neglecting for the most part word- 
accent, but observing the quantity of the ictus syllables, and to some 
extent that of the other part of the foot, doing, in short, pretty much 
as he did in writing his loose dramatic verse (also Graecizing). So 
he arrived at verses like 

a 1 a 11 1 11 

ibi manens sedeto donicum videbis. 

P.S. — I owe to Greenough the suggestion that the verse " Corne- 
lius Lucius Scipio Barbatus " bears on the Saturnian question. The 
order of the names is evidently changed through metrical constraint. 
It is clear that Lucius Cornelius was not satisfactory as first half of 
a Saturnian, though Luciom Scipionem (see the other epitaph) was. 



1 Remnants of Early Latin, p. 71, v. 14. 2 Ibid., p. 78. 
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Now on Keller's accent-theory, Lucius Cornelius, though not fitting 
his most frequent norm v u ^UU u u (which Lucibm Scipibnem 
does fit pretty well), would nevertheless seem admissible, and would 
correspond exactly with mdgnam sapientiam, so far as number of sylla- 
bles and situation of word-accent go. On his theory, then, we don't 
see why the transposition is necessary. It becomes quite intelligible 
on the old theory — of \j_ -L \j_ -L kj_ -L w > with the assumption of 
Lucius. Cornelius Lucius then gives a good verse ; so does Luciom 
Scipionem; but Lucius Cornelius does not. Greenough and I both 
consider this a point in favor of the old quantity-theory. 



ETYMOLOGIES. 
1 ■ KvfSurrav. 

A distinguished botanist asked me lately the quantity of the penult 
of the Greek word kv^tj, ' head.' I denied the existence of such a 
word at first, but was assured that it was familiar to botanists, and 
entered into the composition of a number of botanical names. 
Abashed at my ignorance, I hastened to the fountains of wisdom, 
and found that the word KvfS-q indeed exists, if embodiment in the 
Etymologicum Magnum (p. 543, 22) can be called existence. It is 
there said to mean ' head,' and to be the source of the word KvfiurTav, 
' plunge head-first.' It occurs nowhere in literature, and there is of 
course grave suspicion that it is a pure invention, for the sake of ex- 
plaining an obscure word. A page or two farther on (p. 545, 27), 
the author of this learned work tells us that n-ip-fii) also means ' head'; 
this to furnish a base for the Homeric word Kvpfiaxos. 1 Every reader 
of the E. M. knows that it abounds in etymological dummies. 

Still — the trustful botanist may say — there is at least a possi- 
bility that kv/3yj is a real word, which by pure hazard has escaped 
transmission to us save by this single channel. True, but this slen- 
der possibility will be yet slenderer if it be made probable that the 



1 Eustathius and the Homeric Scholia cite Kippr/ (not Kiprj) as base of Kvpurrtiv. 



